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Introduction 



ITiis information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication, F-^esearch in 
Education (RIE) , in Dissertation Abstracts International , and in 
ERICAS Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from July 1971 
through March 1973. 



Ordering Instructions 



Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings : 

ERIC Documents 

Ref ""ences in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) . Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the ERIC Reports 
Order Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Di ssertatio ns 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International ^ a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $4*00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
COPY (X) at $10.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms . 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) type of copy desired (35mm positive microfilms, 
or soft bound xerographic copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 



ERIC 



Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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Gluckstem, Norma B. 

PartoU Ai Lay Couoteton: The Development of a 
Systematic Community Progran for Dnf 
Cooaariing. 

Pub Date 72 
Notc-37p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC'$3.29 

Dewriptort— Citiien Participation, •Community 
Programs, 'Counseling, Counseling EfTective- 
ness, Counseling Goals, 'Counselors, *Drug 
Education, Helping Relationship, Instructional 
Programs. *Microcounseling, Paraprofessionat 
School Personnel, Parent Counseling, 'Parent 
Participation, Training 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether or not short-term training (60 hours) 
could produce paraprofessional counselors, com- 
petent in counseling skills, who would work effec- 
tively in their home-community on drug related 
problems. Three distinct areas of concern were 
evaluated; the effect of the pro^^ram on the 
trainees with regard to drug knowledge and at- 
titudes, the effect of the training u(>on the 
trainees with regard to counseling skills acquiit- 
tion, and the role the trainees played in the com- 
munity seven months after training. The results of 
the study indicated that the trainees did in. fact 
learn the skills taught and did maintain, ^^cm over 
a period of time, but the community effectiveness 
was a far more difficult thing to achieve. 
(Author) 
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Ireland, Vera M. Lauchner, Jan 
Luckle Street Elementary School, 1970*71. 
Research and Development Report, Volnme 5, 

• Number 56. 

Atlanta Public Schools, Ga. 

Pub Date Mar 72 

Note— 52p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Career Choice, Counseling Pro- 
grams, •Elementary Schools, *ExpenmentaJ 
Schools, Health Education, Instructional Pro- 
grams, Parent Participation, * Program Evalua- 
tion, * Public Schools, Reading Programs, 
Teacher Aides, Tutorial Programs, Typewriting, 
Volunteers 
Identifiers— "Georgia 

The goal for the instructional program at 
Luckie Street Elementary School was to improve 
instruction in all subject areas at all grade levels. 
However, reading was identified as the subject 
area which would be emphasized in grades one 
through seven, with special help for grades one 
through three, through the Comprehensive In- 
structional Program. The special or supplementa- 
ry programs were aimed at enriching and/or 
strengthening the regular instructional program. 
The goals or objectives of some of the programs 
arc as follows: (I) Reading programs: the overall 
objective was th&t pupils gain at the rate of one 
^ grade level per year; (H) Volunteers for Reading: 
the goal was to assist teachers with the instiu:- 
tion of reading; (III) Tech Brother Programs: the 
goal of. this program, involving 24 Georgia Tech 
Students working with 24 pupils on a one-to-one 
basis, was to provide the pupil with a model male 
image while engaging in remedial tutorial and en- 
richment activities; and, ilV) Program for Educa' 
tion and Career Exploration: the overall ^oal was 
to provide pupils with experiences and mforma- 
tion that will serve to help them formulate a t)astt 
upon which appropriate educational and occupa- 
tional choices can be made at future mijor deci- 
sion points. (Author/JM) 
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Under, William W, 

Utilization of Nonprofessionals as Systemic Unk* 
age in a Directed Social Change Program. 

Mississippi State Univ., State College. Coopera- 

tivc Extension Service. 
Spons Agency — Federal Extension Service 

(DOA), Washington, D.C. 
Pub Date Jan 69 
Note— 78p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Action Programs (Community ), 
Adult Educators, Attitudes, Behavior Change, 
Change Agents, * Disadvantaged Groups, 
Economic Disadvantagcment, * Extension 
Agents, Home Economics Teachers, Living 
Standards, * Nonprofessional Personnel, Pro- 
gram Effectiveness, Research Reviews (Publi- 
cations), *Rural Areas, *Social Change, 
Socioeconomic Background 
Identifiers— •Mississippi 

A Cooperative Extension Service action pro- 
gram in seven Mississippi counties, utilizing a 
nonprofessional approach to reach disadvantaged 
families with educational programs, is reviewed. 
Subprofessionals were utilized as systemic links 
between professional adult educators (home 
economists) and disadvantaged clientele. The re- 
port is divided into four phases. They are: ( I ) a 
socioeconomic description of home economists, 
- Extension aides, and selected' families being 
assisted in the pilot counties; (2) level of living 
index for the three groups; (!)) an attitude study 
of home economists and Extension aides toward 
the poor; and (4) measurement of any changes in 
the practices of participating families as a result 
of the Extension aide efforts. The results in- 
dicated that behavioral changes did occur, and it. 
is felt that these changes plus the esublishment 
of working relationships are indicative of the ef- 
fectiveness of systemic links as a means of creat- 
ing change. It is suggested that these pilot study 
results indicate that action agencies should con- 
sider the use of aides as a means of expanding 
and strengthening program efforts for the disad- 
vantaged. This type of program is thought to have 
meaning for rural sociologists by providing an op- 
portunity to apply principle^ of the experimental 
^ design in a laboratory setting. (Author/JS) 
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Allen^ Dean A.. 

I^r Counseling and Professional Responsibility. 

Massachusetts Univ., Amherst. 
Pub Date Apr 72 

NotC'12pi; Paper presented at the Fiftieth An- 
nual Conference of the American College 
Health Association, April 18-22, 1972, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

EDRS Price M?>$0.65 HC>$3.29 

Descriptors— 'Interprofessional Relationship, 
Nonprofei«tonal Personnel, •Paraprofcssional 
School Personnel, 'Professional Personnel, 
'Responsibility, Subprofessionals 
The author discusses the responsibilities that 
professional counselors have for and to 
paraprofessionals who work in their field. Re 
mentions seven areas of professional responsibili- 
ty related to the training and use cf paraprofes- 
sionals: ( 1 ) responsibility for the < :veralt planning 
of training and service programs; ^2) responsibili- 
ty io\ role definition; (3) training functions of 
professionals; (4) client acceptance of 
paraprofessionals; (5) aiding of paraprofessionals 
in career mobility; (6) consideration of monetary 
compensation; and (7) legal liability. The author 
concludes that the main responsibility of profes- 
sionals in providing humane and effective services 
is to encouraf.e the creative potential for work of 
the paraprofessionals. Paraprofessionals need help 
in training, supervision and standard-setting, as 
well as enthusiastic and responsible partnership. 
(Author/WS) 
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Uston, Waller 

Evaluation Report of Format (or Development of 
In-Servke Training for ChiW Serving Sub- 
Professionals. 

New Orleans, Dept. of Welfare. La 
Pub Date Jun 72 
Note— I25p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.6S HC-S6.58 
Descriptors— •Child Welfare. Tross Cultural 
Training, Inservice Courses. Inservice Educa- 
tion, •Inservice Programs. •Nonprofessional 
Personnel. •Subprofessionals, Training Objec- 
tives, Volunteer Training 
Hara-professional personnel were recruited 
from various child-care agencies in the New Orle- 
ans area to participate in a training program. 
Questionnaires were used in selecting trainees. 
After the .leeds of the trainees were identified, 
trainees were selected who had the appropriate 
skills to deal successfully with tht:se p^ra-profev 
sional needs. The training staff developed cur 
riculum inputs to be presented to the para-profes- 
sionals. The inputs were developed and tested for 
relevancy. Objective tests were administered to 
the para- professionals to obuin a description of 
the population. The findings were valuable m 
assisting training suff to prepare relcvlant curricu- 
lum units. Also, postsesling was done to deter- 
mine whether there were significant attitudinal 
changes resulting from the traming progranr Two 
pilot projects emerged from the training program. 
One served as an agent to help divert young peo< 
pie away from the courts and correctional institu- 
tions. The other emphasized the understanding of 
Spanish speaking culture and language. (Author) 
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Shank, Paul C. McElray, Wayne R. 

The Paraprofessionals or Teacher Aides; Selection 

Preparation and Ascignmenl. 
Pub Date 70 
Note— 86p. 

Available from— Pendell Publishing Co., P. O 
•Box 1666, Midland. Mich. 48640 (S4.9S) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC Not AvaiUble from 
EDRS. 

Descriptors— *Nonprofessional Personnel, 
•Paraprofcssional School Personnel. •School 
Aides. •Teacher Aides, •Teaching Assistants 
This handbook provides teachers and school 
administrators with a guide for the selection . 
preparation, and assignment of teacher aides; sets 
forth practical information for teacher aides; and 
presents preparation programs. Four major areas 
concern an introduction, selection of teacher 
aides, preparation programs, and assignment of 
teacher aides. The introductory chapter provides 
an overview of the administrative responsibility, 
the teacher and aide relationship, and the teacher 
aide. The second chapter presents the pattern of 
selection of teacher aides. Major concerns in- 
clude determination of needs, tasks aides can per* 
form, organizational patterns, recruitment of 
teacher aides, application and evaluation of writ- 
ten applications and interview sessions. The 
chapter concerning preparation program.*; 
presents three methods of organization for the 
teaching of these lessons. The assignment of 
teacher aides reviews the areas of responsibility, 
fiexibility, growth, and evaluation. The handbook 
is designed to help teache: aides as well as ad- 
ministrators. (MJM) 
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ValiHilwn til EdycMtos. RtftaMl IX WorlulMp. 

Ocs Moine& Area Community Coll . Ankeny, 

Spiins Agency Office ot Education (DHEW). 

Wa^htn^ion. DC Bureau of Educational Per* 

sonnei Development. 
Puh Dak 7 I 
Note -VHp 
«DRS Prk« MK $0 65 HC $3.:9 
De^cnpiore- "Paraprt)frMii>na: School Penonnel. 

*Sch<>til AMics. * leather Aidct, Volunteers, 

*Vulunteei Training. *Workshopt 
Idcnitfiers * Project Motivate 

OBJECTIVES: To develop wurkthops which 
would auist localities m initialing, expanding, or 
improving their educaltonal volunteer program. 
DURAliON A 3 day workshop from April IS- 
19, 1971 AUDIENCE. Educational Volunteers. 
ClJRRR'i;il)M The mam topic concerned 
volunieeis in education, education as a function 
of the total community, voluntary action, and 
education TF.ACHlNCi METHODS; The 
workshop made use of panel diicuitions, 
speeches, at.d Film. MATERIALS. BookleU and 
filmfi EVALUATION A subjective evaluation 
"Hvaji presented which summed up the problems 
and concerns presented. MODIFICATIONS: 
None. (MJM) 
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Hrtffhum, Howard 
HamSbook for TtKher Aides. 

Pub Dale 72 
Note 1 3 Id. 

Available froni—Pcndell Publishing Co., P. O. 

Box 1666. Midland, Mich. 58640 ($5.V5) 
EDRS Price MF-$0,65 HC Not Available fiw 

KDKS. 

Dckcriptors - 'Educational Programs, 
*Paraprofc«si(«al Sch<x>l Personnel, *Te*cher 
Aides, 'Teaching Assistantft, "Training 
1 his handbook provides practical answers to 
the questions most often a^ked by prospective 
and practicing teacher aides. Eight chapters cover 
areas of concerns indicated by the quettioiis 
pres. n ted. The chapters cover an overview and 
introduction to the teacher aide program; the 
structure, fun. tion, and purpose' of the program; 
vie>ks and future trends; procedures involved in 
the selection of teacher atdes; training teacher 
aides, employment conditions for aides; cla«- 
room eondiiionfi. and various aide categories and 
their responsibilities. A glossary and a 22-iiem 
bibliography are included. (MJM) 
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Bnghton, Howard 

ttUiaiiV Teacher Aides in DWcrenltatcd Staffii|. 

Pub Pate 72 

Note-24>p. 

Available frbm— Pen dell Publishing Co., P. O. 

Box 1666 Midland, Mich. 48640 (IS.95) 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC Net AvalhMt imm 

EDRS, 

Descriptors— * Differentiated Staff's, *Nonprofcs-' 
iional Personnel, *Paraprofes8ional School Per- 
sonnel. 'Staff Utiliation, "Teacher Aides 
This book is a guide for educators or admmi»- 
trators responsible for implementing a teacher 
aide program. Eleven chapteis are devoted to an- 
swering questions grouped under majok* areas (jf 
concern. These chapters include the teacher aide 
concept, goals and benefits of teacher aide pro- 
grams, the question of volunteer or paid aides, 
legal status and responsibility of aides, initiation 
of the program, enhancing the teacher aide pro- 
gram, classification of teacher aides, selection of 
teacher aides, aide training, utilizing the aiide, and 
spcciric examples of special aide usage. The ap- 
pendix presents an overview of the volunteer af- 
fbrt at Michigan State Univeisity. A gkMsary and 
a 64-item bibliography are included. (MJM) 
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ScMra. Fr9Hk / Jonit. Kichard K 
A Report af the Evahiatioa of the Effectivcpess af 
Tea<hcr AMcs hi ladianayois ^lociel -i'MM 

Indianapolis Public Schools, Ind. 
Pub Date Apr 72 
Note-23p 

EMS Pries MF-$0.65 HC.i3.29 

Descriptors—Compensatory Educ ition Programs, 
*Elentenury School Teachers. Evaluation 
lechniques. Paraprofessional S hool Personnel, 
Participant Satisfaction, * Personnel Evaluation. 
Program Evaluation, Role Perception. School 
Surveys, *Teacher Aides, "Teacher Attitudes, 
Urban Ejducalion. Urban Schools 
Identifiers—* Indiana, Model Cities 

This study is concerned with the effectiveness 
of teacher aides in the eight hidianapolis Model 
Cities Schools as perceived by themselves and 
others These paraprofessional personnel were 
hired for two basic purposes: ( 1 ) to provide addi- 
tional help to teachers and children in the claas^ 
r<H)m. and C2) lo provide career opportunities for 
a limited number of indigenous residents from the 
school attendance areas These two basic pur- 
poses were resultant from the apparent neeo for 
additional adults to whom children could rel n 
and interact in a positive way during the school 
day, as well as an approach which provided em- 

Jiloyment opportunities as an encouragement for 
urthenng tnc formal educational background of 
those hired as teacher aides. Aides who were 
hired from this commitment were those whom 
Model Cities School personnel thought would 
benefit both the children in the schools and 
themselves as teachec aides. These determinations 
were made primarily upon the basis of personal 
interviews The formal educational background of 
(hose hired varied greatly. Some were high school 
graduates; others were not. A number of training 
sessions were held wi.h them to assist them m up- 
grading their own personal skills and job skills so 
as to he of greater assistance in the school of 
•their employment. (Author/JM) 
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A CoorAMlar's *«Haw Ta Da** Ha^booh. 

Office of Education (DHEW). Washington. D C. 
Bureau of Educational Personnel develop- 
ment.. Washington Technical Inst.. Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Report No— OE-BEPD-Proj-OOSOl I 

Pub Date Dec 71 

Grant - OEli-0-70^ 220( 7 2 S ) 

Nole--95p.^. 

BMS Price MF-$0^5 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors-" * Educational Programs, 
Hjuidehnes, Human Resources, Human Ser- 
vices, * Instructor Coordinators, Personnel 
Selection. Program Guides. PublK Relations, 
Pupil Personnel Workers, School Aides, School 
-PerKMinel, Student Needs, Tutorial Programs, 
Tutoring, * Volunteers, * Volunteer Training 
Identifiers-* Project VOICE 

This document was written as a functional 
guide for those responsible for coordinating 
volunteers m education and provides the 
background information needed for setting up, 
running, and evaluating a volunteer program. Ten 
chapters cover the procedures for recruitment 
and promotion, ioterviewins and placement, 
orientation, and training of volunteers in the vari- 
ous capacities for wMck.4hcy are needed in the 
schools; answer quetlims concerning the identify 
and role of coordinators; specify the qualiflca- 
tions and public relations skills requisite lo the 
position or coordinator; and provide specifica- 
tions against which the volunteer program can be 
measured on a continuing basis. Because it falls 
outside the responihbility of the volunteer coor- 
dinator, the funding aspect of a volunteer pro* 
^nm is by pas sed. An extensive 10- page bibliof' 
raphy is included. ( Author/DN ) 
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Was Scho«tl Parent Advis(>rs ii> the NvighboihmHi 
(SPAN), a project h.iscd m RtKhesicr. \c>* 
York, thai emptnys adults as h<inie>scho<*l 
citmmiintly rd.ilions v^orkorK SPAN k a ciit> 
sisieni. visible bridge hoiucen M.btMil aiu! 
ncighbiirhuud Ihc SPAN *i»rk4--«. vk,i»rK uilh 
stafftk «it public an J parirt.hial. lU-iiK-nt.irv pre 
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Mryrr. MorUyn And Othrn 

A Training MHhod lo Teach Parapmlriaionah 



Puh Dale 27 Mur 72 

Note ?7p.. Paper presented at the AnH:ricao 
Personnel and Guidance AsMx:iution Conven> 
tion, March 25 .^0. I«'72. Chniago. lllim>iii 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC $3,29 
Dcscnptors— Acadcmii' Achievement, Collcge 
Freshmcn. *Collcgc Students. Ctnmscling. 
*Counschng Coals. Counselor OualitWutionh, 
Fducational Counseling. *Group Counseling, 
* Nonprofessional Personnel. "Peer Groups. 
Peer Relationship, Training. *iindcrac hie vers 
The training methods used to develop peer 
counsclorH to colcud counseling groups and pro- 
vide both remedial and preventive counseling u* 
ucadcmicully able freshmen who have nc.cr per- 
formed at u level in keeping >f^itb their potential 
arc described. Freshman subjects vircre selected 
«Hi a voluntary hasiH from th<^ who scored in the 
lop quartilc in the American College Testing Prtv 
gram, but fuilcd to reach a 2tXl grade point 
average. The differentiating ireatnK'nt between 
the experimental and contnil groups ccmMistcd of 
a peer-led counseling group L'xpcricnce. The "cf 
feet" i4 the gniup cspcriencc on academic 
behavior was measured by comparing ijtrudc point 
averages of the experimental and control groups. 
In addition, follow-up dutu is to be collected ftn 
three consecutive semesters. The mujur hixly t)f 
this report is a verbatim transcript t>f siMnc <^ the 
group sessions. (Author/BW) 
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VotunUrjr Opportunltift far laspirlftf CoordUu- 
tors lor Etfurslioa. Animal Report, 

Wasbingion Technical Insi., Washingion. D.C. 
Spons Agency— Office of Education (OHEWj, 

Washington. D.C. Bureau of Bducationat Per- 

iionnci Ocvclopmvnt. 
Burcuu Nil— Prni-00«01 1 
Puh Dutc Jun 71 
Grant-. OEG-0-70-4220( 725 > 
Nolf-7|p. 

CDRS Price MF.$0.6S HC<$3.29 

Descriptors- ^Educational Coordination. •In- 
structor CoordmutofN, •Program Development. 
♦Volunteers, * Volunteer Truining 
fdcntirtcrs— Project VOICE 

Thi!k document provides u conceptual 
framework and programs structure that cncom- 
pikSKMs a training program for *;o*>rdinaton» of 
volunteers with special emphasis on tutorial ser- 
vices within the public school and junior college 
environment. The project design includes pro- 
gram ohjcc lives, criteria for solving the prohlem. 
procedures, supportive services plan, and a fbl- 
lowup of parlicipanls and results. Further empha- 
sis IS placed on methods utilized in the truining 
programs, program evaluation. conclusionR. and 
recommendations. A hihiiography and appciidixcs 
of related program material arc included. (MJM) 
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p'obicms afuJ inn«»\a{ivc appiiMchcs characicrj/* 
mjt ihcsc .ict>'. iiics ai several junu»r colleges arc 
discussed 5nd pointed dut as being different Irom 
those tri 4 year coUege^ and universities (MNj 



EJ 050 905 380 CG 503 962 

Support Personnel and CounselinR in Vocational 
Reha(^iliratton Auvenihiric. <*. D. Rch^bihlation 
CiUii^chng BuHctiTt, V 1 5 n2. pp 1 1 ft- 1 25. Dec 7 1 
"Rchahihtatxin Counseling. * Vocational Reha- 
biJitadon, *Counsclor Rcilc, ^Nnnprofcssional 
Personnel. •Manpower Needs, Personnel 
Nccd.%. Job Training. Role Theory 
li »s believ ed thai niorc and better use of support 
pcrsunacl W'lU impiove services to clients and 
relieve the manpower shoriage for profe.iSionally 
trained counselors. Implications for recruitment, 
iratiting. job classificatH^n. job assignment, role 
relationships with other personnel, and ^upcrvi- 
i^fon are considered. (Author) 



EJ 0S2 296 . 380 AA Sll 569 

lj%>R Parent! Effectively in the School Laing. 

Hugr. B . Instructor. v8l o6, Pp35. Feb 72 

•PnncipaK. •parent Attitudes. •Nonprofession- 
al Personnel. •Community Attitudes, •Teacher 
Aides. Chief Admmislrators, Parent Role, 
Volunteers 

Author discusses attitudes and problems he 
encountered when a parental assistance prograin 
was initiated in his school. (RB) 



£J 053 564 380 CG S04 096 

DescriptioQ and Evaloalion of Groop-Work 
Training for Nonprofessional Aids in a School 
Menta] Health Program Terrell, David L.; And 
Others. Psychology in the Schools, v9 nl, pp70- 
75. Jan 72 

•Mental Health Programs^ •Nonprofessional 
Personnel, •Training Techniqties, •Educational 
Programs, * Group Guidance, Evaluation 



EJ 055 362 510 PS 501 725 

Teachers and Parents: Changing Roles and Goals 

Co nam. Margaret M., Childhood Bduvatioru v48 
n3. ppl 14*8. Dec 71 

•Parent Participation, •Parent Teache Cooper- 
ation, •Parent School Relationship. •Attitudes, 
•Teacher Role, Educational Responsibility, 
Volunteers, Change Agents, Parent Reaction 
New kinds of "productive liaison" are developing 
between parents and school professionals, based 
on mutual respect and shared understandings. 
(Editor) 



EJ 055 749 140 SK 505 681 

Endpoint: Edueation-a Closed Shop? Little, A. 
N.. Fdmadon in Chemistry, v9 n2, pp76. Mar 72 
•Educational Trends. •Instructional Staff, ♦Par- 
aprofcsM.mal School Personnel. •School Person- 
nel. •StaJT Role. Noiiprofessuitial Personnel. 
Pri>Jc.v«iioni/ Personnel, leaching 
Discus&e» the altitude of the educational pu.fcs- 
su>n t. non-tc chcrs working in Ihe classroom. 
<TS) 



EJ 056 509 380 AA 512 m 

TMcher-Adminislrator Expectations in Defining 
Roles for ParaprofcssionaH Canady. Robert 
Lynn. Seyfarih, John T » Bducation v^2 ni. pp99- 
102. Feb-Mar 72 

•Paraprot^ssional School Pervonnci. •Itachcr 
Aides. •Role Theory. •Educational Research. 
Employment Quahricaiiohs. Employee Respon- 
sibility 

A'Jth'>rs u.se wcioiogical role ihcory m ihis 
examination of (he dcvcl(»piti^ par4pri»le>Monal 
services in the schools. (MB) 



EJ 056 686 450 AA 512 .\tb 

Team Training in Systematic Observation nf 
Early Childhood Education in the Career Oppor* 
tuaities Program <COP) Bowman. Oarda W . 
Journal of Research and DcKClopmcnt m hxiuca- 
tjon. v5 n2. ppl06 48. W 72 

•Educational Research. •Team Training, 'Para- 
profcssionaH SchiH»i Personnel. •ClassnMMn Ob- 
servation techniques. Educational Knvirtm- 
menl. Educational Objectives^ Elementary 
School Students. Evaluation Techniques. Meas- 
urement In. trumcnts. ['Career Opportunities 
Program fCOP)] 
Final and complete report of the research and 
development summarized in this paper ts availa- 
ble in mimco form from the author at ihe Bank 
Street College of Education. 610 W 112th St . 
New York. N V 10025. (Editor.'MB) 

EJ0S7 Its 090 CG 504 451 

. Research and InnoTatiom la EleawKtary School 
Gaidanee and Coonseliag Muro, James J., Ed., 
Elementary School Guidance and Counseling, v6 
n4. PP291-294, May 72 

•Group Counseling, •Play. •Play Therapy. 

•Empathy. •Nonprofessional Peraonnel, Ele- 

mcnury School Guidance, Elcmentaiy School 

Counseling 

Two brief articles discuss: (1) Three group 
counseling approaches; and (2) A comparison of 
empathy in master's degree and lay counselors. 
(CJ) 



EJ 058 027 380 AA 512 742 

Paraprofessionals Mo:i. Grorge, Education Cana- 
da^ vl2 n2, pp10-5, Jun 72 

•Paraprofessional School Personnel, •Literature 
Reviews, •Teacher Role, 'Professional Recogni- 
tion, Specialization, Effective Teaching 
A review of current findings on what influence 
paraprofesaionals have on student learning and on 
teachers. (Editor) 



EJ 059 436 380 EM 502 611 

The Institutional Researcher. The Computer 
Center's Ally on Campus Lyons, Paul R., AEDS 
Monitor, vlO n8, pp7. Mar 72 

•Computers. * Institutional Research, •Educa- 
tional Planning, •Researchers, Colleges. Com- 
puter Based Laboratories 



EJ 060 922 ;«0 CO 504 ^^8 

Use of Support Penkonnel: Necessary Change or 
Passing Fancy in Rehabilitation Coanseling 
Practice Tht»rest»n. Richard Rt*^abil/tJth7n 
Counseling Bulicim. vl5 n4. pp201.2lO. Jun "2 
•Rehabilitation Counseling. •Rehabilitation Pro- 
grams. •Nonprofessional Persiinncl. •Subprofes- 
sionals. •Personnel Needs 
The reasons for. and the difficulties brought 
about by the use of support personnel in 
rehabilitation services arc discussed Hackgr«»und 
on the involvement of >upport personnel is gism 
and the use of such paraprofessional types m 
other related professions is discussed. (Author » 



EJ 060 92R 380 iC 500 362 

Student Volanteerism at the Two-Year College 

Benson. Laurence L.. Community Services Cata- 
lyst, v2 n2, pp41.50. Spr 72 

•Junior Colleges. •Student Volunteers. •( om 
munity Services. •Volunteers. •Community 
Service Programs 
The advantages, problems and innovative ap- 
proaches characterizing student volunteer actt^i 
ties at 2- year colleges are discuv»cd. (RN) 



EJ 062 430 380 CG 504 740 

Paraprofessionals in Pupil Pcrsonn«^l Work 

Da>vson. Susan H.. Journal of the Internal tonal 
Association of Pupil Personnel H'orkcrs, vIA n4. 
ppl 56- 1 59. Sep 72 

•Paraprofessional Schotil Personnel. • Pupil 
Pers<innel Services. 'Schoiil Aides. Pupil Per- 
sonnel Workers 



EJ 062 432 380 CG .504 749 

Characteristics of .Women Working as Child 
Aides in a School-Based Preventive Mental 
Health Program Sandier, Irwin N., Journal of 
Consulting and Chnical Psychology. v39 n I pp56- 
61. Aug 72 ^ 

•Individual Characteristics, •Mental Health 
Programs. •Nonprofessional Personnel. 
•Health Personnel, Females. Working Women 
The inference is drawA from these findings that 
Ihe aide group pt>ssesscd more desirable attributes 
Chan the control group for the role of nonprofes- 
sional mental health worker. (Author) 



EJ 062 437 j80 CG 504 791 

Purposeful Use of Indigenous Paraprofessionals 

Kasc» Harold M.. Social Work, vl7 n2, ppl 09- 
1 10, Mar 72 
•Social Services, •Economically 

Disadvantaged. •Nonprofessional Personnel, 
•Service Workers, Disadvantage Groups. So- 
cial Workers, Rehabilitation Programs, Differ- 
entiated Staffs 
The author argues that ihc secret of successful 
use of indigenous paraprofessionals in social and 
health services is the development of purposeful 
Msignmcnts, respect and meaningful status for 
the paraprofessionals as contributing niembers of 
a service team. (Author) 
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The Oisad van taxed as Paraprofessionals: Cau- 
tions and Coneerns Beck. Carlton E.; Kersey, 
Shirley N., Counaeling and Values, vl6 n4. pp253- 
255, Sum 72 

'Disadvantaged Groups. •Nonprofessional Per* 
sonncl. 'indigenous Personnel, •Community 
Programs. •Objectives, Participation, Organiza- 
tion, Planning. Needs 
Briefly presented arc problems which frequently 
arise in community programs where UH:al persons 
serve as staff. While such programs should 
include local residents the quality of the services 
mu.si not be sacrificed loo greatly lest the 
ob)Cctivcs become unattainable. The recommenda* 
tions arc ofTorcd to i;lilize more effectively those 
special talents of the indigenous which make 
them valuable workers in their communities. (CJ) 



FJ 062 722 510 EC 042 336 

A Model for Inserviee TraininR of )ass 
Personnel Naiman, Doris W.. American Annals 
of the Deaf, vlP n4, pp438-9. Aug 72 

•Aurally Handicapped, 'Cocurncular 
Activities, •Nonprofessional Personnel. •Inser- 
viee Education. •Models. Exceptional Child 
Education, Residential Schools 
Briefly described is a model for inserviee training 
of personnel who will be involved in providing a 
rich aflcrclass hours learning environment de- 
signed to fcsicr social and educatumal growth in 
auraUy handicapped children. (CB) 
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\ STl in RIXATKD TO THK DEVELOPMENT OF A 
TRAINING PROGRAM FOR PARAPROFESSIONALS IN 
CAl II ORMA COMMUNITY COLLEGE COUNSELING 
SKRMCrS 

Fli/abcth Vtp Lee BLANCIf ARD, E4.D. 

Uni\crx:!> .>f the Pavtfic. IW 

Chairman Dr W. Preston Gleason 

The Problem: This study gathered data and compawd professional 
optn'oiis ttha*h were used to tdcniify appropnaie assignments, selcciion 
cntc'ia. training procedures, and supervision of parapr^fpssional personnel 
for community college counseling services* A related purpose was that 
guidelines might be developed for the appropriate utilization, selection, 
prcr»iraiton. and supervision of paraprofessional workers. 

The paraprofessional was defined as a midlevcl. auxiliary personnel 
trained to function as a counselor's aide. The paraprofessional is not seen 
a> a clerk hut as a spectallized technician. 

The Research: Data received, from the semi-stfuctured instrument 
designed for the study, were tabulated in frequency tabjes showing percent- 
age of response^i by group to performance and supervision, selection, and 
tr uning categories for each Uem. Chi square statistics per Hem were com- 
puted to compare group responses to performance and supervision, selec- 
tion, and training categories 

The questionnaire randomly listed twenty-seven appropriate guidance 
and counsclmg activity's sup.gested a continuum from relatively simple 
spccifx asstgTmients to mrrc complex functions; thirty-one suggested selec- 
tion cntcn.t. eight propoved training procedures; and one Item regarding 
supervision of the paraprofessional. The questionnaire was sent to Califor- 
n:a community college admmistrators. California community college coun- 
selors, anc' selected counselor-educators of California colleges and 
universities . • 

The Findmgs of this study were: 

1 . Thai most of the paraprofessional assignments considered appropri- 
ate were those of the indirect helping relationship categories. These activ). 
lies may involve person-to-pcrson contact but generally indirectly help 
eounselcss by improving the total counsclitig program, i.e., representative 
duties included working on vocational files, career days, routine interviews, 
and handhtig routine correspondence. In the area of direct helping relation- 
ships involving person- to-person contact, paraprofessional duties were gen- 
erally restricted to the dissemination of factual information considered to 
He of the cognitive level. Information avsumed to be assimilated at the 
arJcctiv-; level wa> lartrcly reserved for dissemination by the certtllcatcd 
counselor, i c , interpreiing test scores 10 students, and assisting counselors 
to understand himself in relation to his social and psychological environ- 
ment < 

2. That most professionals perceived the one-to-one basis as the most 
.ipprovvd supervising prucudure for ramprofwHiontls. 

y. That the niost approved selection criteria reflected, characteristi- 
cally, that of tlic minimal attributes of a professional counselor. 

4. That the most favored ttainittg procedures included seminar work 
with on-the jt»b t raining. Also that the training program .Hould be rela- 
tively brief, a matter of one to six months. 

The /icumtmendafunts arc as follows: 

1 1 !irrc IS a »»ml for furtlicr study of these data. 

2 Sf (iiji<.*s o! iiii* piiMprolcssioual's perception of utihzalion, selection, 
training, and supcrvisum uf paratirofcssioMaK in counseling services are 
ncvtled 

3 Studies of studtfits as uffeeted by paraprofessional programs arc 
lofu* overdue 

4. 1 here is a need for further study of selection criteria for paraprofes- 
sional personnel in counseling services. 

Order No. 72-25,74«, 214 pages. 



SOME EFFECTS OK SIX HOURS OF TRAIMVC OS THE 
LEVELS OF FACILITATIVE CONDITIONS IN TELEPHONE 
AND FACE TO FACE COUNSELING BY LAY COUNSELORS 

Imogen Clapp BOWERS, Ph.D. 
The University of Wisconsin, 1972 

Supervisi>r Profcsv^r iosiah S Dilley 

\r cxp -nmrnt.il study wa» conducted to investigate the effects of m% 
.luuis ni P. II .IV J III tacii.r^'ttve conditions on lay counselors in telephone 
and face to face counseling interviews. Major research hypotheses were 

1 . Trained lay counselors will receive hi^«icr client and independent 
ratings of facihtative conditions than will untrained counselors. 

2. Gient and independent ratmgs of facilitative conditions will not 
differ in telephone and face to face counseling interviews. 

3 Rater agreement will be higher between counselor self-ratings and 
clients and between counselor self-ratings and independent raters when the 
counselors are trained than when they are untrained 

Undergraduate student volunteers were randomly assigned to experi- 
mental and control groups The enperimental group was given s\\ hours of 
training following the Carkhuff didactic-expenential nK>del Each coun- 
selor was assigned to a single counseling ii. erview with each of three paid 
clients in a counter-balanced design 

Analysis of variance of client, inoependent. and counselor self-raiings 
of empathy, respect, and genuineness trvealed significantly higher indepen- 
dent ratings of empathy in the trained counselor group and significanily 
higher sell -ratings in the untrained group Ali other differences between 
trained and untrained groups faded to reach statistically significant levels 
A consistent trend in the hypothesized direction was noted in the higher 
client and independent ratings of all three facilitative conditions m the 
trained group. 

The hypothesis that levels oi facilitative conditions would no< vary in 
telephone and face to face counsehng inten'iews was supported by analysis 
of vanance. No significant differences between the two conditions were 
found. 

Rater agreement between rating groups was generally low, and the 
hypothesis that trained counselors would rate themselves more similar to 
client and independenlf ratings t)ian untrained counselors was not sup- 
ported. 

Results demonstrating increased levels of empathy in lay counselors 
aAer brief training and equal levels of facilitative conditions \n telephone 
and face to face counseling were discussed in terms of implications for 
change in the function of professional counselors. 

Order No 72-13.072. 180 pages 
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THE CARKKR OF THK PARAPROrKSSIONAL IN f OVR 
DUTERKNTIALLY STAM KI) .SCIIOOI^ 

Robert llccklcy EVERHART, Ph.D. 
University of Oregon. 1972 

Adviser. W. W. Chariers. Jr. 

The Mudy was an imensivc. longitudinal analysis of ihc careers of 
para professionals in four schools attempting to implement n Differentiated 
Staffing (DS) program. Career was defined aMhe progression of ip.disiduals 
tliTough work still uses; particular alleiit ion W.is given to ihc t>r;^;ini/ai!i'!ial 
iiiid cxtnt'orgjiniAitional dcfiTr)in.in{s :ind consequences nfthe pro^.rossion 
among par;tprofc\sioiutls ni I lie fntir settings I he suidy cx:niv!i»:i: 'ii'.-vnrry 
of people into the paraprnfessto»:il position, analyzed wluit !?:ey clo ^^!nlc 
filltng the position, and reviewed their plans and aspirations af:cr a ye.i- on 
the joK Of especial intcrcM m the study was an esaiua'.ion of ;ao claims 
of DS proponents againsr the case data— I hat (he use of rMrapr'^ressiiVjaJs 
permits ccrtificxl tcaclicrv to concentrate niore lime on insiruw :u':mI task* 
and that the iniroduction of the paraprofessunial position creates :i new 
source of nianjHiwer for recruiinient into the teaelinu! oecii;M;ii*n. 

Data were collected thr-Mich ific field vtudy inelh*".!. in\Oj\ed 
first-hand ohscrvaiions sirnctnrcd and ur»strucinrctl j::ier\jiw\. .imi !''t.- 
analysts of recnrds and dncinnenis, I he foui scli"i>ls m iIk* n-.n- :*Ar 

ekniciitary scIiik)Is. one inierinediate school, and nne -.c'n'^r^n;:;! • 

The investigator sj^ent thcK-tlcf |iarl <»f tlie scIhm^I vi.tr .t: 'he nici- •:'.i:e 
selUMiLand interviewed paraprolVssnniaK in all of the ^efHl^1!s. i\.rrn.i:».:nt 

observers who were in the other three whools on a related study supplied 
information to supplement the interviews. 

The study began by examining the characteristics of ibc 43 people in 
:hc paraprofcssional position. On the basis of career history and career 
outlooiv. three career types were constructed— Homemakers. Seekers, and 
Thwancd Teachers. The people included in these types had difTerenl career 
histories and had different re.isons for initially accepting the position. 
Honiemakers had taken the job with no long-range occupational goal in 
inind. Seekers had taken the job for the purpi^se of exploring occupational 
.rirer!:.i:i\eN. Thwarted Teachers were fully«certificd teachers direct from 
co.'lc^e ulu) had been unable to find a teaching position and who had hoped 
that the para professional job would lead to a regular classroom assignment 
the next year. 

'^hc formation of work roles occurrcni largely through a ncgoliation 
priiccNS between the teacher and tlic paraprofessional. Many paraprofcs- 
sitMiaN e\ertcd considerable influence in this negotiafion pnKW. This 
appeared to l:">c so because of the teachers* dependency on the paraprofc's- 
s'.orsals in carrying out many classroom activities. What the paraprofcssion- 
aKdid on the job was significantly related lo the role orientation which the' 
brought to the job Various organizational factors influential in shaping tJK- 
paraprofessionals" work roles were also identified. 

\Vork experiences had dilTerential effects on the career plans of the 
paraprofcssionaJs. Homcmakers finished the year wiin no occupational 
plans beyond the present job, although their work experiences were impor- 
tant in their decision to remain a paraprofessional. Thwarted Teachers had 
always planned to enter leaching. Although some wcie frustrated in their 
work role, all had decided to continue their search for a teaching position. 
Some Seekers hud. during the course of the year, decided lo enter leaching. 
The year's work experience seemed particularly influential in their career 
decisions. 

The paraprofcssionals* careers had certain impHcalions for the manner 
in which the schools carried ouk instruction. Paraprofcssionals did not 
universally relieve leaeljers of routine activities, although this may have 
resulted in part from a conscious effort by the schools ipvolved. In addition, 
the job did not encourage large numbers to enter teaching, a factor related 
to the charucieristics of the people who entered Ihc position and their 
performance on the job. Thus; the careers of the paraprofcssionals were of 
significance bnlh to the incumbents and ihe organizations in which they 
worked. 

Order No. 72-20.916, 203 pages. 



A CO.MI'ARISON Oh TIIK RKCOCNITfON 
PSYCnOI*ATII()l.(>(;Y AM) ATI ITUDKS v)WARUS MENTAL 

ii.i.NKss n!:r\\ i:i \ i'AUAruoi icssios^i.s a.m) 

I'UOI IXSIONA^S IN r'NSI-UNG ACiENCIIuS 

Mirfam K !!rR.SC;i, Kd.U. 
University of Massachusetts, 1971 

Director: Dr. Ronald Fredrickson 

This study compared counseling paraprofcssionai^ w i(h counschng pro- 
fessionals in their recognition of maladaptive behavior and iheir degree of 
expressed social distance from ex-mental patients Twenty profc>sionals. 
randomly sampled, and a tulal of twenty paraprofessionals Ucre utih/ed as 
subjects in this study Tlie subjects were drawn from .agencies »*hose mani- 
fest purpose was Cfiunscling. or agencies which had a counseling function 
as part of a comprehensive program. 

A paraprufes ..imal was defined as an indigenous who had no more I nan 
fifteen semester hours of college courses, who was not enrolled in a decree 
program and whn had been exposed lo a minimum of a two-week iraunng 
proj;ram. 

The professmnal was defined as a person with a minir um of a Master's 
Degree in counseling. s»K;ial wurk. or clinical psycholo^ 

Ihe subjects Were interviewed by two trained in'erv.iwers who used a 
modification of Star's questinnnaire developed by ihc N .^^ional Opnnon 
Research Center of Chicago and the social di'/ance sci'c deselopeJ by 
Cummings (1957). 

Responses from the two groups were coniparcd. Chi -square tests were 
computed and the median test was used to determine the significance of the 
differ CI ice between the two groups. In addition, two trained pfolesMtMi.t.s 
who had not participated in the study rated ilic answers m ihe '.hk-ntmv. 
relating lo Star's vipneltes which asked. '.*Whai do yon i!i:»ik ninVc". 'm;?; 
act this w.iy?" The answers were rated "I'" for a psyc^i.ntu tTiM' if-' v. 
"R" for a ratiiniat-iiorinative oricntalinn and a "I'-I'v" r«M a ci'":'".- -f:"*! 
!of both. 

It was liyrH>J!iesi/ed ihat there wonM Ik- a sir.inru.iTit d»I?vrcnc(.' N. ruo-M 
the t>araprofessioiuds and the professionals reprcNctnit*]'. Mt:K e*^* mm - 
cvononiic classes in tfieir reN|ninscs to the (|uesluMis (mi tvi:h .rsf.jnivttN 

I he results of the sluily reveal Ihe follow ini* I'liKhni^ 

1. The counseling paraprofessional and the counsehn!: f rolesv-vnal i!:*.'. 
not differ significantly (at .05 level) in their iden:ir:cafi<>n of --'Incs*, 
as measured by the .ittiiude questionnaire developed b> Star. 

2. The counseling j-araprofcssional and the counscliv^. profess:on:ii 
differed significantly ^at .05 level) on only one item on the Cummir^s So;-:al 
Distance Scale. A significantly larger number of paraprofcsvonaK .'har: 
professionals answered "Agree*' to the statement. "I can jr:!;!;::nc mysc;** 
falling in love with a person who has been menially il!." The rcsearchvr^ 
hypothesis thai the scale Would reveal a significantiy greater degree of 
social distance from an ex-mental patient by paraprofessior:als was there- 
fore not supported. ' . 

3. There was a. significant dilferencc beiwccff the two groups in .'heir 
explanation of Ihe reasons fur the behaviors described in each of the fuc 
vignettes. 

The above results suggest that in spite of social class dilTcrences, para* 
professionals do appear to perceive behavior as maladaptive m the sinne 
manner as professionals on the Star questionnaire. ParaprofessionaN sec;n 
also lo express a similar degree of social distance from an ex-mcn:a; patie;;* 
as professionals and in one case less social distance. 

rnrther findings in this study suggest that more work needs to be done 
on the perceptions of professionals lo determine whciner changes have 
taken place and the influence of the.sc ch.mges on diagnosis of mental 
illness. Analysis of the exleril of and type of training paraprofcssioitals I'.re 
receiving is indicated. 

Order No. 72-10.1:2. 17P iraiies. 



PAnAPPOFF.JJSIONALS IS OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION: 
AN INNOVATION IN A NOri-UnBAN HIGH SCHOOL 

Robert John LOL'GHRY, Ed.D. 

Tlie Pcnn-sylvanla Stale University, 1971 

This was a study of paraprofessionala in occupational edu- 
cation which used an Innovative approach In an attempt to ar- 
rive .It an -exemplary set of standards for professional educa- 
tors to use v;hcn teacher aides arc added to the staff In 
occupational education departments in non-urban high schools. 

Throu^lh a process of job analysis and observation, answers 
were sought for these queiitions: (1) What arc the required 
characteristics of persons to servo as teacher aides in voca- 
tlor.al ac:ricul:ure? {2) VVIiat are the routine technical duties 
whicn may be assipicd to tcnchcr aides in vocational agricul- 
ture? (3) v;hai are the specific technical duties which may bo 
assipiod to teacher aides in vocational agriculture in Pennsyl- 
vania where a j:iven unit of instruction is boini: taupht? (4) How 
should the role of the toachrr of vocational agriculture chahire 
wiicn a teacher nuie li ja;olvw! in the instructional pro-am? 

Records of tasks piTformeti ijy the teacher aide employed 
in 1970-71 in the Fort Ci:eiry \\i ;h school, McDonald, Pennsyl- 
vania wero kept on form«^ titled the Diary of Teacher Aide 
Ski ll s f or Vocational A^i i ' itturc. These records combine^_ 
with obser\'atlon records lept by the teacher, school adminis- , 
trators and the investigator were used to answer the above 
questions. In addition, a unit of study, Quality Milk Production , 
published by the Department of Agyicullural Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University, was analyzed to determine which 
specific tasks could be performed by the tcaclicr aide. Tlie as- 

siKnmonts were made, the unit was taught, and detailed diary 
records were kept 

It was discovered that the teacher aide perfornicd 31 dif- 
ferent non-instructJonal tasks and 20 different instn:clionnl 
tasKS, The decision was made that many Instruc'Jonal tasks 
could l>c assigned to the teacher aide provided Iho work* was 
done under Ujc supervl&ion of the teacher. Further, it was 
found that administrative decisions may ije made in advance of 
instruction time. Arrangcmcnls can be made whlcJi provide 
for assi{:nlng specific Jnslruclional and non-inslraclicnal duties 
to the teacher aide when a given unit of instruction Is (to bo 
taught, ■ ■ : .. y 

•Tlie main conclusions were: (1) The teacher aide should 
have the ability' to relate to people. (2) Tlic inlenii:cnce of the - 
teacher aide should be well above average. (3) A ftirm l)ack- 
l^roun<r for a teacher aide in vocational agriculture is Important, 

(4) The teacher aide siiould be physically and mentally Jiealthy. / 

(5) The teacher aide In vocational agriculture should have de- 
monstrable mechanical skills. /(6) There was Insufficient evi- 
dence to conclude that the teacher aide In vocational ajjrlcuUure 
shouldbc a man. (7) The teacher aide would benefit fro.m tr.oin- 
ing in clerical skills. (8) The teacher aide could do almost all 
of the non-instructional tasks of the department of vocational 
acfriculturc. (9) The teacher aide could be involved In the in- 
structional processes with the teacher of agriculture supervis- 
inft. (10) It is possible to assign specific Usks to a teacher aide 
when the Instructor is teaching a specific unit. (U) The role of 
Uio teacher of vocational agriculture will change in desirable 
ways' when he has a teacher aide on his staff, . 

Thesfe recommendations were made for further study: 
(I) Determine the tasks In vocational agriculture which should 
be done only by a certified teacher, (2) Determine whether 
vocation.il apriculluro students learn as niuch or more when 
taught in departments cmployinu teacher aides as in those with 
only professionally qualified teachers of agriculture. (3) Deter- 
mine objective criteria to use In evaluating work done by a ^- < 
teacher aide in vocational agriculture. (A) Dolcrntinc how m.any 
leaehur aides a teacher of vocallotial a(;rJciiMuro v<niU\ supiT- 
vi.sp i»ffivlivoly. (Tt) OWorniine li<fw nuich of the lt ;j<'htM'\*J (inu* 
liS^!»rfM:i« iioij.Mi.sinH'llMmil laskK* • 



)tOi:onintcml;U4i*ns fi»r ni'tloit inHutUxl. (t-^ ,\ rr^^ 'r.ir 
state ccrtlfivatttm for ;ur.ipr«,»{os:«i{in.!'..-; •-'n* vo • 
(T) A tralni»i; proi:r.i:n should W dcvolv^oj f,^- » . 

personnel (suggi»stiM proj:r;\m ot::limM:% >;.*t .•\ ^jt^ r:ti or 
tzation of some part of tiio iMr.nprofi»s.<io!M: s::t*f i s* 
' school may be sir jctuitil aroutU siwl.tti/o.! ; 
teacher aide should be given spoclSic initf/uctii^n *vfo;*f V. • 
begins work. (10) Teacher education j«:tL*u:d itu-'.ud/ pr%':^-o 
in supervising a teacher aide (suggc.ttlo?:j; included*. 
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EHTXTS OF SUII-PROFESSIONAll GROUP COUNSEUNG 

WITH proiutiom:r5 and parolees 

Philip Thomas .McCARTY, Ph.D. 

The Univtruty of Florida, 1971 

Chiiirman: J.imc\ L. I.is'cr 

1]'^ purp «>Nc of Lh i\ vludy was lo invcMi^te the cfTecitveness of nonin^ 

%!tiu)ioMj|. suh-prufcsMotial group counseling wiih probationers and pa- 
roK'o ttii the cntcna nf irctidivism and personality ch^ingc. The fir* 
hyp<»ihi.-Mv ciwcenicd the short-term effects of sub*profesMon:&l group 
awnsehng with urban male prcihalioncrs and parolees between ibcages of 
)'» ;tnd 30* The 30 subjects in the expcnmcnial group attended between 6 
T»:*d 25 \o\ions of group counseling dunng their first sii months of proba* 
tion or parole* The 66 subjects in the control group were m^itritnmcu tm rr 
regular individual supervistcm. All subjects were studied for rcc:<hv{sr 
(arrests) during thetr first six months of probation or iurolc. 

The second hypothesis concerned the long-term clT"cc?< of sub-pn»'- . 
sional group counseling with urban male probationers and paro!co \- 
iwccn the ages of 16 and 30. The 17 subjects in the cxpcrinicntai ^.rr-r 
nil*" (ed between 13 and 26 sessions during their firs: s\% months of ^rr'v-. 
tiofj or parole. The 45 subjects in the control group %verc mninfaincd iirC " 
regular supervision! All subjects were studied for recidivism durirc :: * - 
low^up period varying from 8 to 27 months following the trcarmer.: pcr:x 

The third hypothesis dealt with the effects of group counvrlin j on r:r,f. 
male, Negro probationers and parolees. The 18 subjects in the expert r:?r:/:.' 
group attended between 13 and 33 group-counseling 5c*'Sion> Juri«; ^ 
period of approximately one year, w hilc the 30subjecs<» in the cnr.::-.'! 
remained under regular supervision. All subjects were >:ucjcd for rcc:;!:- 
vism during a one-year follow-up period running concurrently wi:h t;? 
treatment period. . 

. The fourth hypoihesis concerned personality change as the resu;! r 
group counseling with urban nialc probalioners between the ages of 1^ ?ri 
26. The 12 subjects in tht experimental group attended 1 5 sessions of g^cr 
counseling while the nine-subjects in the control group were tnaimsin? • 
under regular supervision. All subjects were studied for chanji^s on i*": 
Socialization (So) and the Responsibility (Re) scales ofJhc Ca!ift>m:a r>>- 
chological Invcnlroy (CPI). The treatment in all four hypotheses wav^rcu'* 
counseling led by a probation anJl^ parole supers iser with a bichc\-*» 
degree in education and in-service training in group counseling, The Fi*>r 
Exact Probability Test was applied to the data for the first three hyro:hjr>.* 
while an analysis of variance was performed on those of the fourth h>ri*J*'-' 
sis. Significant dilTcfcnces (p>.05) were found neither on the first hypV*:* .? 
sis, primarily due to the brevity of the folIow«up period, nor on the * 
hypothcsii, due to a variety of intervening variables. , ^ 

However, significant differences (p<,05) in tlie e.x pccfcd dirci-i v. ; 
found on the second and third hypotheses, supporting the eiTccti^vMic * 
the sub*professional group counseling with probationers and- r«**'^*-^'^^"~v 
the criterion of TccidWism. j 

A major limitation was a differential lime factor in the /tr^' *.Hrr.* 
hypotheses, the control groups having been selected during pcrioi! -r:^r 
to that of the experimental group. However, no signif;can:.d:frcrew« <- 
>.05) in recidivism were found between the two periods. Als,>. t'le cortrr-i 
group for the fourth hypothesis was selected from a diJTercni fcojraphi.'s' 
area than the cxpcrimqntal group. 

It was recommended that the study be replicated, climinati the d::Tir» 
' cntial time and geographical factors. Also,, future studies rrtght cor,^ v! 
more consistently for race, probation and parole. stilus, nnd u^^n') anU 
rural dilTerences. Each of these variables was controlled in only one hypot'v 

Despite the limitiitions involved, it was concltjdal tin* hi\i\ oftli't 
. for the. second and third l(y|H>thcses tlia! the luvtmcitt \v;is elU-ctiu* t*^ 
reducing nrri*sls. 
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Tiu i:m:c*n$ of training iix-druc aruskrs as 

IMttAl>tlOI'>:ssiONAl. C1HiN.SKIXIItS IN THK COMMilNITY 
COttKCtK 

Vir«lfti« \jct NOIttlw II1.D. 
Ariiimj SuK Unimviy. 1*972 

Chiitftun. Dr. Ruben lleimann 

$t4tcmcnt i^the PtMm 

The purpmc of ihis invcMiptkM was 10 aucu ibc dTccfivtAnt of « 
fthort-tcrm irainini profram in the devek^wicfii of foMr j^pectfic verbal 
eommunicaiMNt sltitb for one group of peer counKlors who were tt*dfug 
\xMCfs. The cnterkm mcaiurcs employees were the afleclive, underuindtng, 
ipecifiv* and cJipfciralory dimenskNH m the Coitmelor Verbal Response 
Scak (CVRSK the Total P scores on the Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
rrSCS). and ihe scores on ihe Rotier Iniemal-Eaiemal Omirol Scale (l-E 
Scale) 

The population consisted of 16 volimteer community college peer coun- 
selors at Pboenia CoUege during the spring semesier« 1971. Ten students 
were randomly sdected for the ttvinmg group. 

A pre- and post-test design watt uli£zed. The Wilooxon niatched*pairs 
signed*ranks lest was ined to analyte the pr^* and post-training dau and . 
the CVRS and the TSCS* The Spearman raiiK-order oorrtlation ooeflkient 
tea wai^ UKd to analyie data from Ihe CVRS and the t-E Scale. Dtt^erenccs 
«t I he .05 Ici cl (<f confidence were coRMderod stgnificanl on all measures. 

Tlie 45 iMHir training program cimsiMed of six dniinci Mep»: (4) ONcr- 
YMHHi ttf 't^Himdiir ftHidehng vklri4ape%t {h), Rtilc playmis rc%p(Nt%e% 
111 «ltnit HNnlrhiif vklnilJ|«r. tc) K«ile t4ayMi|i rf^piinve\ In a vmIcii Aflfrct 
SimHUitetn 'l«i|ic, Viilcnlii)tcil gnwip ev{iluaM«Hi uicvliiig ftilkiwnl hy 
itttcflHTiMHiAl Piiiiw Kct'Mll tl.PR^ <c) Rating «)f ctmiplelc counseling 
^Mtm ittt aiklioiape, and (/) Individual vidcouped rol<* playing of client* 
coun»dor followed by IPR. 

SiatiMical analysb of Ihe data indicated thai significant diflerences 
«tiMcd on Ihe affective, undentanding, specific, exploratory and efTeciive^ 
nc ^ dimensions of the CVRS when comparing pre* and post*trainingdaia 
fron trainees inieracting with an actor<ljenl. All difeienccs were signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of confidence, or better, in these analyses* ] 

Statistical analysis of the d«U indicated that there were no signiftcant . 
diferences between pre* and post-training dau from the TSCS to indicate 
- ansMiitability in sdf-cooccpt aAer |he tmnfaig. 

Statistical analysts of the data from the pre-trahiing l-E Scale when 
compared ti| score! on ihe cfifectivoicti dimension of the CVRS indicaicd 
a sijl^ificani Inverse relationship l^wecn internal scores (low^soorcs) and 
an increase in efectiveness rathigs* 

Cotidtishos 

The conclusions resulting from thb study were lekvent only co tlie 
. "Vet of the entire training program ainl not to*any single phaK of the 
tnumng sequence The statistical analyses indicated the usefi^hicst of the 
training program in teaching eommunicaiion skills to nonprofessionals 
who are ea-drug users. SpecUk skiUf were Identified as'afectJve, under* 
Manding. tpecsfic and eiptoratory responses and were operatioiialixed stifl* 
cicntty to be taught to a population of peer counselors. 

The evidence derived from the results of the study indicated that not 
only was the training model eflcciive» but the experience had no significant 
cffeci on the stabtliiy of self-concepu of the trmnees. The analyses of l-E 
. Scale data indicated a potential for predictive useAilncss in sdecting train- 

for most possible learning gain through ihls training experience. These 
signifieani findings confirm the effectiveness of the IPR centered training 
model and, as such* have important implications Amt the education i)f 
paraprofcssional counselors* 
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A STUDY OF TIIE SELECTION. TRAIMN' AD 
trrtLISUTION OF PARAPROFESSION. • IN COl NSl ! IN'; 

David Arthur WaNC^IN. Ed.a 
University »»'Sout • ' -*ota> 1971 

Supervisor: Asvstani Professor Leo M Har^itl 

P^rpote of the Study 

It was the purpose of this study 10 gather dota from the e\tst:n[! pro 
^ins and other sources that might be helpful ir ^eveloprnj: a p4nr»a«f;^« 
stonal counselor program. Specifically an attempt wais midc \o [\\ r^:**- ^ 
the practices and techniques used in training prognms { -^r pjf.'?pr'"»fc*» 
coun^lorv (2) discover the r<^ being played by par.irrpfcNs:t"^;l c'v:r so'- 
ors in public schools and {3> develop a ;nodcI iini5 rarvM U^t [*r-\i\i/- - 
and implementing a program of paraprofcssional c6unv:hr ^K*'X\\iy.\ 'r.^r- 
ing* and utilization. 

Pkvccdum in'tfic Study 

Two phases of research were conducted in the accumulation ni3*crv:t 
concerning paraprofessional counselor program!^ Phase one cr^n^i^trc! of a 
review of the literature Phase t«*o consisted of a search for actuni ^pc^a- 
lional programs of paraprofessional counselor training and/or t!ii! v;:tirn 

The research findings, as evidenced by the rrofcssion.tl rrcr;i^ i:rc. ui: • 
pttMished reports, and descriptions of on^ginng programs, were s> r'hcNt/cd 
and inte^ced. As a result of this synthe%i» a rtiode! .vvj rj;t<>; ale fi^r 
selection and training of paraprofessional vcunsclors waN prop ts^a 

Findinp 

l\) In recent years paraprofessional counselors have bce>^ entp!oy?'i m 
public Kboob on a limited basis. 

(2) The, consensus of the literature for selection ci paraprofcssif^nr/ 
counselors is thai they should be selected on the Kims ttf "natur.*!" 
thai meet Ihe needs of the local situation. 

(J) Training for pcirapnifcssionals is in essence coiitiiuunis K\;i»»m* t-f 
Ihe provision forckMc supervision throughimi their employment. I lie Xv.^r- 
aiure generally indicates thai if there is to be formal tfatntiH: if ^h.*uN? ^e 
short in duration, eaperiential in nature, and designed to further de^eU'p 
the **natunir gif^s for communication and human relaC(crtsh<p^ f(»r « *::c)t 
they were originally selected. 

(4) Two methods used to jtulge individual par^professfonrK ^ere (a^ 
to compare ihetr personal aitributes to those commonly found amott$ 
effeeiive fmrfessional counselors, and (b) to judge the effect upon fjpiN 
seen by ihe paraprofesuonah. 

(5) There apiiears to be a growing realization that carefully setccted. 
minimslly train^'d, well supervised paraprofessionals can provide efTcvtise 

* direct hel|Wng relationshlfw, especially to those youngsters uhmc coun^e^ 
ing needs have not been met due lo^ethnic or socio'ccnonitw* bar^ier\ K** 
iween themselves and the prtifessional ctKinselor. 

(6) The most often reported tniintng teclitiu|uc u'as on<the*job (nmttng 
at pirt of the on«g0ing supervision done by^tliv* pro'cssuvul ci«utiM.*U>r, 
Under this system and at the discretion of tile 5tfper^ istn^ couns^Mr. p.'<^t• 
professionals have been judged to be successful at most sctivitios gerer:^l;y 

' tkemed appropriate for counselors. 

(7) The pdiits stated in the tnodet are: (a )' selcctior s}i(>uM be on 
the ImsIs **natunir* traits of the candidates as demonsiraicd throitf.li 

fU ehavtof during the selection process, (b) the major per tion of the tr.iiniMg 
should be'through eontlnu<^us on«the*job supervision, atid (c) the ^^ara- 
profesiional's rote will be dictated by ihc needs of the sttuleots. ;ttit?rfcMi 
of the supervising counKtor, and capacity i»f the parapto!'«>Htou.s!. 
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A COMPARISON OF FOUR PARAPROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
TECHNIQUES 



Anthony Ralph PERINO, Ph.D. 
Southern Illinois University. 1971 

Major Professor: Steven J. Danish 

The purpose of this investigation was to evaluate the relative effective- 
ness of four specific training programs fpr paraprofessional helpers. The 
four training procedures under study weTe: (a) an integrated Basic Helping 
' Skills Progriin), (h) programmed iind self-instruelion.Yc^ experiential, and 
(d) lecture. The relative effectiveness of each of these training programs 
was determined by measuring the degree to wiiich the trainees became 
more self^aclualized and improved their facilitative skills. 

The primary reason for conducting this investigation was the lack of 
existing research evidence suggesting that one method of training para- 
professionals was any more effective than another Although studies sup- 
portifig particular t raining procedures were found, it was noted that in most 
cases effectiveness was established by comparing'a training procedure to a 
ho-coniact control group. The present. study, however, has provided an 
opportunity to compare the four different training procedures against each 
other as well as against a control group. 

Hypotheses » 

The tw9 major hypotheses of this research project were: that the 
four paraprofessional training programs are not equally effective and (b) 
that the integrated Basic Helping Skills Program is more effective than the 
other three training procedures in helping paraprofessionals acquire the 
skills deemed necessary |br counseling success. These hypotheses stem not 
only from previous paraprofessional research findings but also from current 
, learning theory and instructional research as well. 

Procedure 

The sanjpic consisted of 75 college students* 74 of whom, were under- 

• . graduates. Sixty .students were assigned to the four training ^.'oups. 15 per 

'group.' All but .three of these 60 sludenis had been selected as resident 
fellows and were invols-ed in these training programs as a job requir<;meni. 
The 15 students assigned lo the control group hdd been selected as resident 
fejlow all crfiates.. They were randomly selected from the entire list of 

: alternates.; The coiilrols were-^a no-contact conlrol group and were only 
involved with. the project during pre-.aiid ppsitcsting. . ' 

V Thtr effccfiveness of thrtrainmg~|VOcedures was,determined using i he 
following criteria: the Affective Scns^ Scale, jfW the two basic 
scales of Ihe Personal Orientation In Vcniory. (c) the Discrimination' Index» 
/i/l the Truax' Accuraie -Empathy Scale/und /c'/ an achievement lest. In 
addition, t he I nstructional Evaluation Form was administered to. provide 
feedback concerning Ihe trainees* degree of satisfaction with the program. 
' '■■F ratios were used in computing the one-way analysis of variance lests 
for each of the criteria measures, and the Tukcy Multiple Comparison 
Technique was selected for use when the 7^ tests reached significance at the 

~:05 level. Correlational tesis of significanee were also performed which 
assessed the relatioiiships between the students' performance on the 
achievement test and their corresponding .performance on the Affeelive 

\ Sensitivity Scale, the l^ersonal Orient»ition jnvetitofy. the piscriniinaiion 
Index, and the^Truax Accurate Empathy Scale. As a supplemenlary statis- 
tical analysis, an intercorrelational matrix was computed for all possible 
pairs of criteria scores to inswre that each of the outcome measures used 

: were assessing different dimensions of the trainees' facilitative skills. 
Hcsiihs 

The statistical results of this investigation were clear. All T tests used 
to cvaltiate training group differences on the various criteria failed to reach 
significanee. This .failure to support the initial hypotheses led to a further 
inve^trgaiioii of thedata. When /.tests were used to evaluate the differences 
between (he Basic Helping Skills Program and the control group on six 
criteria^ three were found to be significant at the .05 confrdence level. 
Although iKV.statemenls were made referring to.thc statistical significance 
' of I h)e findings, careful consideraiion was given to the practical significance v 
of the results which seemingly supported the Basic Helping Skills Prograin- 
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